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The west end of 
Black Point 
Cove about 
1860. The mod- 
est buildings at 
the left side of 
the photo are 
the beginnings 
of the Pioneer 
Woolen Mills. | 
The redwood | 
flume of the 
Spring Valley 
Water Company 

- runs along the 
base of Black 
Point in this 
rare view. 


The Choppy History of 
AQUATIC PARK 


E the vicinity of North Beach, an underappreciated jewel exists which allows 
anyone who wants to commune with the beauty of San Francisco Bay an 
unexcelled opportunity. Aquatic Park, beyond the far west end of Fishermen’s 
Wharf, has a wonderful view of Alcatraz and Angel islands, the Marin 
Headlands and the Bay itself. At night the Bay shimmers from the lights of 
Sausalito and Tiburon. Yet Aquatic Park has had a rough road before it arrived 
at its current position,of providing great vistas and great recreational opportuni- 
ties for those who care to swim or boat on the waters of the Bay, or simply 
drink in San Francisco Bay’s natural beauty. 

Originally known as Black Point Cove due to its proximity to Black Point 
(now Fort Mason), the future Aquatic Park was isolated from the rest of San 
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Francisco by two miles of for- 
bidding sand dunes. This iso- 
lation made the site a seem- 
ingly perfect one for manufac- 
turing enterprises: in the mid- 
1850s, the Pioneer Woolen 
Mills constructed a plant on 
the shores of Black Point 
Cove, and the Spring Valley 
Water Company followed 
with a pumping station to the 
west of the woolen mills to 
supply fresh water to the 
growing city. Future mayor 
Thomas Selby took advantage 
of the thinly populated area of 
Black Point Cove to build a 
smelter near the current loca- 
tion of the Cannery. When 
the Selby Smelter opened in 
early 1868, there were few 
residents to complain about 
the smoke belching forth. 

But a group which no 
doubt took note of the muck 
dumped in the water and float- 
ing in the air were the daily 
users of the little swimming 
and bath houses that had dot- 
ted Black Point Cove from the 
early 1860s. In 1869 the Daily 
Alta Californian newspaper, in 
reporting the drowning of a 
swimmer who frequented 
“Charley’s” swim house in the 
cove, mentioned that swim- 
ming had been a popular 
recreational activity in the cove 
for some time. 

For the next four decades, 
a peace punctuated by the 
occasional sounds of the 
Smelter existed between the 
developmental and recreation- 
al interests in Black Point 
‘Cove. The Pioneer Woolen 
Mill closed in the 1880s, fol- 
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lowed by the Selby Smelter. 
The little swim houses fell into 
disrepair. But in 1895 the 
Dolphin Swimming and 
Boating Club moved from the 
area east of Hyde Street to the 
foot of Van Ness Avenue, at 
the far west end of Black Point 
Cove. In late 1908, the South 
End Rowing Club had its 
clubhouse barged up to the 
cove, settling down to the west 
of the Dolphins, while the 
Ariel Club (later the now- 
defunct San Francisco Rowing 
Club) built a clubhouse on the 
other side of the Dolphin 
Club. The Cannery Building 
was put up about this time. 
Daniel Burnham had put 
forward the idea of an Aquatic 
Park for the people of San 
Francisco in his larger plan for 
the beautification of San 
Francisco in 1904. The earth- 
quake and fire of 1906 prevent- 
ed most of Burnham’s plan from 
being realized. But his dream of 
an Aquatic Park was kept alive 
by some visionary individuals 
who put active recreational 
endeavors before development. 
In early 1909 a number of 
athletic clubs in the Bay Area: 
formed the Aquatic 
Improvement Association for 
the purpose of securing an 
aquatic park at the foot of Van 
Ness Avenue in Black Point 
Cove. The two blocks east of 
the Dolphin Club was the site 
proposed for that park. 
Charles M. Farrell, a member 
of the Dolphin Club, was cho- 
sen chairman. The plan was to 
have the property condemned, 
purchased for the city by the 


Board of Supervisors and a 
bond proposal put before the 
electorate to finance the nec- 
essary improvements. These 
improvements were to include 
a public green, boat mooring 
area, baths, a grandstand and 
band pavilion. 

In February 1909 the 
supervisors declared the site a 
good one and orally endorsed 
the idea. The Downtown 
Merchants Club and other 
organizations joined the 
Improvement Association. A 


ties liked the idea of a tunnel 
because it would lower the 
cost of transporting materials 
to and from Fort Mason. 
Since the foot of Van Ness 
Avenue was “inaccessible to 
teams” of horses and men, a 
long detour was needed to 
reach the government dock. 
The vote was similar to that 
of 1909: the Aquatic Park 
bond proposal fell a few hun- 
dred votes short of the 
required two-thirds majority. 
By 1913 the trestle of the 





Salt water bathing at the east end of Black Point Cove circa early 1870s. 
Humans, horses, and dogs enjoy the waters of San Francisco Bay as the Selby 
Smelter and Pioneer Woolen Mills spew pollutants into the air and water a 
couple of hundred yards to the west. 
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_ Fort Mason to bore a tunnel 
under the Fort and run a track 
through that tunnel. 

San Francisco newspapers 
| urged support of a 1909 ballot 
| proposal for the construction 
-of Aquatic Park. Two days 

before the election 
the South End 
Rowing Club held a 
public open house 
featuring boat races, 
swimming and other 
entertainment. The 
Aquatic Park propos- 
al received a 62.3 % 
yes vote but not the 
two-thirds majority 
needed for approval. 
The Board of 
Supervisors placed 
the Aquatic Park 
proposal on the 
November 1912 bal- 
lot. The other side 
contending for use 
of Black Point Cove 
succeeded in secur- 
ing Congressional 
approval for a trestle 
to run across the 
cove. Army authori- 
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the state Belt Line os 
filled much of Black Point 


Cove. Dumping of fill. on the — 


west shore of the cove near 
the three rowing clubs threat- 
ened the clubs’ access to the 
waters of the cove if the filling 
continued. A.P. Giannini of 
the Bank of Italy made a 
strong plea for Aquatic Park in 
February 1914. A showdown 
was imminent. 

The State Board of 
Harbor Commissioners, who 
controlled the Belt Line 
Extension, applied to the Board 
of Supervisors for a permit to 
fill in three blocks, “which, if 
approved, would have cut off 
the rowing club boathouses 
from the water, spoiled the 
beach, and precluded use of the 
cove as an aquatic park.” 
Supervisor McLaren presented 
a resolution which was adopted 
by the supervisors “calling for 
the preservation of Black Point 
Cove as the ‘site of the pro-. 
posed Aquatic Park.” The 
Harbor Commissioners’ permit 
was denied, the clubs survived 
for another day, but Aquatic 
Park still waited to be built. _ 
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Acquiring the r necessary 


3 land was the 


block. Ed Scully of the Siang 
End advocated exchanging 
lands held by the city south of. 
Channel Street which the 
Southern Pacific desired for 
land and options on land the 
Southern Pacific held in Black 
Point Cove. Scully was 
appointed to convince the 
Board of Supervisors to 
approve a proposal to 
exchange these lands to build 
Aquatic Park. Later in 1917 
the supervisors approved the 
exchange. It took from 1918 
until 1925 for the remaining 
two-thirds of the necessary 
Black Point Cove property to 
be purchased or otherwise 
acquired, however. 

On May 2, 1923, the 
California State Assembly 
passed an act to convey title 
to the City and County of 
San Francisco of all lands 
bounded by Polk, Tonquin 
(submerged), Larkin, 
Jefferson and Hyde streets for 
development of a park. The 
first pilings for Muni Pier 
were not driven until October 
6, 1931, however. 


In 1912, the rowing clubs of San Francisco pitched in to gain public support to stop fill- 
ing of Black Point Cove and build an aquatic park for the people of the City. Rowing 
and swimming vied with high diving to entertain the throngs who flocked to the cove. 

_ With another 27 years of constant effort, Aquatic Park was unveiled in 1939. 
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The Depression slowed 
what little progress was being 
made. Van Ness Avenue had 
been extended but the new 
recreation pier sat half fin- 
ished, waiting for additional 
funds. Bond proposals placed 
before the city voters in 1928, 
1931 and 1933 failed. 
Meanwhile, Ed Scully died in 
1932, not seeing his vision for 
the people of San Francisco 
realized. Work crawled along 
under State Emergency Relief 
Administration (SERA) fund- 
ing in 1934 and 1935. 

In December 1935, the 
Works Progress Admin-istra- 
tion, or WPA, announced it 
would take over the project of 
building Aquatic Park. Five of 
the units proposed for the 
project were abandoned: two 
large boathouses, berths for 
cutters, an approach wharf 
and landing floats. 

After 30 years of delay, 
the persistence of the rowing 
clubs and other organizations 
saw fruition when Aquatic 
Park opened in January 1939. 
The jewel in our North 
Waterfront’s crown has been 
embraced by the people of 
San Francisco and its visitors 
ever since. 


~ Bill Pickelbaupt 








